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indicated the quality of the injustice our marriage did
us both. There was no kindred between us and no
understanding. We were drawn to one another by
the unlikeness of our quality, by the things we mis-
understood in each other. I know a score of couples
who have married in that fashion.

Modern conditions and modern ideas, and in par-
ticular the intenser and subtler perceptions of modern
life, press more and more heavily upon a marriage tie
whose fashion comes from an earlier and less discrim-
inating time. When the wife was her husband's sub-
ordinate, meeting him simply and uncritically for
simple ends, when marriage was a purely domestic
relationship, leaving thought and the vivid things of
life almost entirely to the unencumbered man, mental
and temperamental incompatibilities mattered com-
paratively little. But now the wife, and particularly
the loving childless wife, unpremeditatedly makes a
relentless demand for a complete association, and the
husband exacts unthought-of delicacies of under-
standing and co-operation. These are stupendous
demands. People not only think more fully and
elaborately about life than they ever did before, but
marriage obliges us to make that ever more acci-
dented progress a three-legged race of carelessly
assorted couples. . . .

Our very mental texture was different. I was
tough-minded, to use the phrase of William James,
primary and intuitive and illogical; she was tender-
minded, logical, refined and secondary. She was
loyal to pledge and persons, sentimental and faithful;
I am loyal to ideas and instincts, emotional and
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